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Government 


Defense  housing  law  skips  school  aid,  al¬ 
though  it  will  finance  other  community  facilities.  That 
is  the  way  national  public  school  groups  wanted  it. 

As  defense  housing  legislation  appeared  when  scheduled 
for  House  voting,  public  funds  could  have  been  used  to 
construct,  repair  and  operate  private  and  sectarian,  as 
well  as  public,  schools  in  “war-impact”  communities.  Ob¬ 
jections  raised  by  the  NEA,  AASA,  National  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  and  National  School  Boards 
Assn,  brought  deletion  of  all  reference  to  education  before 
the  bill  was  sent  to  the  President. 

Federal  assistance  for  defense-area  schools  probably 
will  be  provided  in  amendments  to  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  to  be  introduced  through  courtesy  of  the  House 
Education  &  Labor  Committee. 

National  Jicipuce  Foundation  funds  have 
been  whittled  to  the  bone  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  Although  the  foundation  asked  $14,000,000 
for  basic  scientific  research,  fellowships  and  expenses 
during  this  fiscal  year,  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  ap¬ 
prove  only  $300,()00.  Limit  on  the  year’s  expenditures 
in  the  Science  Foundation  enabling  act:  $15,000,000. 
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Social  security  for  teachers  is  no  bygone  issue. 
Currently,  there  are  two  bills  in  Congress  which  would 
permit  public  school  employes,  if  they  choose,  to  come 
under  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.  Both 
measures  protect  benefits  already  earned  under  existing 
plans  for  teacher-retirement. 

While  such  legislation  would  not  end  local  and  state 
retirement  schemes,  it  might  mean  their  eventual  undoing. 
In  the  future,  teachers  might  find  that  social  security  offers 
more.  For  instance,  there’s  a  chance  that  through  social 
security  persons  65  years  of  age  and  older  will  receive 
hospitalization  benefits. 

Use-tidelands-millions-for-school  drive  is 

getting  nowhere  in  Congress.  While  bringing  a  brief 
spurt  of  talk,  the  proposal  did  not  deter  the  House  from 
approving  by  a  265  to  109  vote,  and  sending  on  to  the 
Senate,  a  bill  giving  states  permanent  rights  to  resources 
of  submerged  lands  offshore. 

Tax-free  admission  to  school  events  is 

fought  vigorously  by  but  one  group— the  motion  picture 
industry.  “When  educational,  religious  and  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations  invade  the  field  of  commerce  and  compete 
for  the  leisure  time  of  the  diversion-seeking  public,  they 
should  pay  the  same  taxes  as  others.”  movie  spokesmen 
told  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  last  month.  But  the 
lifting  of  the  20%  tax  on  admissions  to  elementary  and 
high  school  performances  and  athletic  contests  (already 
approved  by  the  House)  is  virtually  assured. 

^^Secrets”  of  educational  foundations  may 

be  bared  before  the  public  this  fall  by  a  special  House 
investigating  unit.  Chief  inquisitor  most  likely  will  be 
Rep.  E.  E.  Cox,  of  Georgia,  who  last  month  started  things 
humming  by  entering  a  resolution  calling  for  probe  into 
the  activities  of  tax-exempt  educational  and  philanthropic 
organizations.  Some,  he  claims,  are  underwriting  com¬ 
munism. 

Those  he  would  summon  for  questioning  aren’t  small¬ 
time:  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
Guggenheim  Foundation  and  Rosenwald  Fund. 

There  are  a  few  instances  in  which  the  foundations 
named  have  given  awards  to  Communist-linked  authors 
(notably  Langston  Hughes  and  Louis  Adamic) ;  many  in 
which  they  have  supported  international  understanding. 
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and  advance  in  Negro  education  and  living  conditions. 
The  Rosenwald  Fund  is  accused  of  abetting  organizations 
which  “made  a  profession  of  stirring  up  race  and  class 
dissension  throughout  the  South.”  To  the  Carnegie  and 
Rockefeller  organizations  goes  the  distinction  of  “helping 
to  enmesh  the  L  .  S.  in  internationalism”  (more  dangerous, 
says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  than  outright  aid  to  commu¬ 
nism  I . 

Among  foundation  activities  attacked,  incidentally,  is 
the  Carnegie-supported  Citizenship  Education  Project  of 
Columbia  University  Teachers  College.  There  are  those 
who  suspicion  its  motives,  chiefly  because  of  its  backing. 

Draft  board  bias  against  students  is  crop¬ 
ping  up  too  often,  the  American  Council  on  Education 
reports.  Some  boards,  it  says,  are  arbitrarily  classifying 
men  1-A  just  as  soon  as  they  are  found  to  be  students. 
Class  standing  and  deferment  test  ratings  are  ignored. 

Answers  Selective  Service  officials:  in  such  cases,  the 
student  should  appeal  to  state  draft  officials  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  the  state  or  national  draft  director  for  referral 
to  the  Presidential  Appeals  Board. 

Colleges  may  request  a  student’s  deferment.  However, 
they  cannot  appeal  the  decision  of  a  local  board  unless 
they  originally  sought  to  have  the  student  deferred. 

Note  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service:  of  165,000 
college  students  who  took  the  first  draft  deferment  test. 
387r  failed. 

Redistricting  in  Oregon  must  wait  until 
voters  sanction  the  state’s  new’  school  reorganization  law. 
Consolidation  opponents  have  gathered  enough  signatures 
to  forestall  action  under  the  measure  until  it  is  brought 
up  for  referendum  in  November  1952. 

Passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  the  law 
w’as  one  of  the  most  important  advised  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Holy, 
of  Ohio  State  University,  in  a  study  of  Oregon’s  public 
education.  State  lawmakers  did  well  by  his  legislative 
recommendations.  They  voted  in  16  of  32.  Among  re¬ 
sults:  Oregon  will  (1)  have  a  new  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  appointed  by  the  governor  with  approval  of  the 
senate  (2)  require  four  years’  preparation  of  elementary 
teachers  after  July  1,  1955  (3)  vote  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  making  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  an  appointive,  rather  than  an  elective,  official 
(4)  give  teachers  10  days’  annual  sick  leave  (5)  have 
a  sounder  formula  for  dealing  out  state  aid. 


Administration 


city  sebool  bus  service  is  no  longer  rare.  But 
until  figures  were  gathered  for  Pupil  Transportation  in 
Cities,*  published  this  summer  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  information  on  the  number  of  city  pupils 
transported  at  public  expense  had  been  sketchy. 

Of  906  school  systems  in  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
population,  the  bulletin  reveals,  579f  are  transporting 
some  children.  Of  the  57^,  115  provide  service  only 
for  handicapped  pupils,  and  60  only  for  children  in 
special  groups  fe.g.,  those  who  must  pass  traffic  hazards. 


or  who  must  travel  out  of  their  neighborhoods  because 
of  school  overcrowding).  However,  304  cities  offer  trans¬ 
portation  for  all  children  of  certain  grade  levels  if  they 
live  considerable  distance  from  school.  The  bulletin's 
guess:  about  4  or  5^{  of  city  students  are  supplied 
transportation.  ( In  areas  of  less  than  lO.CKX)  population, 
the  figure  is  -lO^t . ) 

Some  other  findings:  (1)  although  there  is  much  dis¬ 
cussion  of  specially-designed  busses  for  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren.  only  30  school  systems  use  such  vehicles  (2)  school- 
provided  transportation  for  instructional  journeys  is  com¬ 
mon  practice,  with  Los  Angeles  leading  in  schedulitisr 
busses  for  field  trips  (3)  in  75' <  of  cities,  there  are  spe¬ 
cial  rates  for  students  on  public  service  conveyances. 

Honor  codes  bave  been  found  unw’orkable 

in  most  colleges  which  have  tried  them,  U.  S.  Commission¬ 
er  of  Education  Earl  J.  McGrath  commented  last  month 
His  estimate:  less  than  10' <  of  universities  rely  on  stu¬ 
dent  honor  for  fairness  in  tests.  In  many  of  these  schools, 
students  are  responsible  only  for  their  own  honesty.  They 
are  not  asked  to  report  cheaters. 

To  its  roster  of  school  enemies,  the  NEA  has 

added  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  ( not  pre¬ 
viously  listed — EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  July  20).  Reason: 
the  SAR  has  taken  on  tactics  of  long-standing  “front” 
groups  fighting  public  schools. 

This  month’s  McCall's,  incidentally,  carried  an  article 
“Who’s  Trying  to  Ruin  Our  Schools?”  The  line-up; 
Lucille  Crain,  of  the  Conference  of  .American  Small 
Business  Organizations,  Chicago;  Maj.  Gen.  Amos  Fries, 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Public  Schools  of  America.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Allen  A.  Zoll,  of  the  National  Council  for 
.American  Education. 

Pasadena’s  story  is  yet  partly  untold,  for 

a  large  citizens’ committee  (membership:  1,000)  current¬ 
ly  is  making  a  survey  of  education  and  its  troubles  in 
the  community.  If  all  goes  well,  the  committee  report, 
due  about  the  first  of  the  year,  yvill  conclude  installment- 
on  Pasadena’s  school  conflict. 

Need  for  eommunity  eonscionsness  on  the 

part  of  school  personnel  is  being  drummed  into  future 
teachers  and  administrators  at  Lewis  &  Clark  College. 
Portland,  Ore.,  in  a  round-about  way.  For  the  past  three 
summers,  students  in  Lewis  &  Clark’s  graduate  workshops 
have  made  surveys  of  what  citizens  in  nearby  commun¬ 
ities  think  of  schools.  Then  they  report  what  they  have 
learned  at  public  forums. 

This  past  summer,  workshop  students  took  the  opinion 
poll  in  Oregon  City,  after  finding  out  from  the  local 
school  superintendent  and  leading  citizens  what  particular 
information  would  be  helpful. 

Were  citizens  pleased  with  subject  offerings?  Students 
revealed  that  for  each  critic  of  subjects  now  taught.  2a 
persons  approved  of  current  courses. 

Was  there  opposition  to  larger  school  taxes?  Students 
counted  more  persons  who  were  willing  to  support  a 
stronger  school  budget  than  who  were  violently  opposed 
to  a  tax  increase. 

What  did  parents  think  of  teaching  methods?  Stu- 
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dents  ran  into  few  back-to-formal-drill  enthusiasts,  but 
many  parents  who  wanted  more  vocational  guidance  in 
schools,  emphasis  on  citizenship  training,  and  more  dili¬ 
gent  teaching  of  English. 

Did  adults  want  more  schooling  for  themselves?  Near¬ 
ly  one-half  of  the  persons  interviewed  expressed  desire 
to  join  self-improvement  groups,  or  classes  in  art,  music, 
gardening  or  busiriess. 

As  a  device  for  sensitizing  future  teachers  to  community 
temper  and  needs.  Lewis  &  Clark  finds  the  surveys  ex¬ 
cellent.  Say  instructors:  “Student  reports,  given  in  pub¬ 
lic  forums,  are  better  tests  of  learning  than  final  ex¬ 
aminations  or  term  paj)ers:  reactions  of  local  board  and 
community  leaders  are  a  better  evaluation  of  work  than 
grades.” 

Death  came  to  taeorfge  F.  Xook.  recently  re¬ 
tired  president  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
and  onetime  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  last  month. 
Dr.  Zook  had  headed  the  council  for  16  years  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  last  December. 

Case  for  reorjifanization  of  disitricts  cuivt 
be  built  on  savings  in  costs.  However,  Idaho  has  found 
that  reorganized  sehool  units  cost  no  more  than  others. 
In  1949-50,  schools  in  Idaho  countries  which  arc  65' » 
or  more  reorganized  spent  8190.80  per  pui)il.  Compara¬ 
tive  figure  for  other  counties:  8190.90. 

Continuing  contracts  for  administrators 

have  been  established  by  law  in  California.  By  action  of 
this  year’s  legislature,  a  school  board  must  notify  the 
superintendent  of  terminatioji  of  his  contract  six  months 
before  his  current  term  expires.  Otherwise,  he  is  auto¬ 
matically  rehired. 

Xew  birth  record  may  be  set  in  1951«  the 

Public  Health  Service  has  advised  school  planners.  Since 
•April,  births  have  been  running  upwards  of  13/f  above 
those  of  last  year.  What  brings  the  increase?  The  Korean 
war,  says  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Of  new  Ford  grants  in  the  “foreseeable  future.” 
about  one-third  will  go  for  projects  overseas,  under  the 
Ford  Foundation’s  own  “Point  Four”  plan.  Activities 
financed  (to  start  in  Pakistan  and  India)  will  be  those 
ineligible  for  official  Point  Four  funds. 

There‘ll  bo  one  less  school  magazine,  start¬ 
ing  this  fall.  The  American  School  Publishing  Corp.  has 
purchased  the  20-year-oId  School  &  College  Management, 
and  will  merge  it  with  School  Excutive,  beginning  in 
October. 


CVRRE^T  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“A  Psychological  Approach  to  Personnel  Administration,"  M.  R. 
Sumption.  School  Board  Jour.,  Aug.  1951.  400  N.  Broadway, 
Milwaukee  I.  (Four  basic  desires  which  determine  success  of 
on  individual  in  his  occupation.) 

A  New  Structure  for  American  Education"  B.  H.  Jarman. 
School  &  Society,  Aug.  4,  1951.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23. 
(An  argument  for  control  of  public  education  by  states.) 


Statistics  of  Public-School  Libraries,  1947-48.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
W ash.  25,  D.C.  74p.  25c.  (Figures  on  expenditures,  materials, 
trained  librarians.) 

“The  Organization  of  an  Internship  for  School  Administration," 
.Arthur  G.  Butzbach.  School  Board  jour.,  .Aug.  1951.  400  N.  Broad- 
icuy,  Milwaukee  1.  (.A  plan  for  training  interns.) 

Public  School  Finance — Its  Background,  Structure  and  Oper¬ 
ation,  Paul  R.  Mart  &  Balter  Christian  Reusser.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  330  B .  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  661  p.  $6.  (A  te.vt  on  school 
finance  brought  up  to  date  to  reflect  changes  in  state  and  federal 
fiscal  policy.) 

Instructional  Leadership  in  Small  Schools.  Assn,  for  Supervision 
&  Curriculum  Development,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.B’.,  B'ash.  6,  D.C. 
$1.25.  (How  good  leadership  fosters  good  teaching  practices.) 


Professional  Relations 


Stiffening  policies  against  segregation,  the 

.American  Federation  of  Teachers  ( AFL 1  directed  its 
executive  council  last  month  to  refuse  charters  to  any 
new  locals  that  will  not  accept  Negro  members.  Forty- 
four  all-white  units  were  advised  to  work  toward  re¬ 
moval  of  their  present  racial  bars. 

The  action  brings  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
in  line  with  its  parent’s  policies,  but  Southern  delegates 
predicted  a  slow  -down  of  union  organization  in  the  South. 

■Also  passed  at  the  AFT's  annual  meeting:  a  resolution 
giving  support  to  the  National  Assn,  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  in  their  court  cases  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  segregated  school  systems.  Referred 
to  committee:  a  measure  opposing  the  basing  of  teacher 
salary-schedules  on  college  degrees.  (For  another  convention 
statement,  see  STL  DENT  ACTIVITIES.) 

Stage  for  year-long  professional  study  is 

being  set  in  some  school  systems  by  pre-school  workshops 
built  on  teaching  problems  of  staff  members.  From  a 
three-day  workshop  held  before  the  opening  of  schools 
in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  last  year,  came  five  continuing  study 
groups.  More  are  expected  to  be  formed  as  the  result  of 
this  month’s  opening  conference.  (For  an  account  of 
how  South  Bend  has  made  something  of  the  teachers’ 
institute,  see  the  September  issue  of  Nation's  Schools. ) 

In  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  summer  workshops  held  prior 
to  school  opening  gave  birth  to  in-service  groups  in  child 
study  for  both  teachers  and  parents.  Thirty  parents 
registered  for  the  teachers’  opening  study  session,  then 
became  leaders  of  parent  study  groups  which  met  through¬ 
out  the  year  in  individual  school  buildings. 

^laximum  salaries  in  Xew  York  Fity  will 
reach  $6,500  by  July  1952.  But  at  first  only  high  school 
staff  members  will  qualify.  All  top-pay  teachers  will 
not  receive  so  much  until  October  1954. 

■Adopted  last  month,  the  new  salary  scale  temporarily 
shelves  the  single-salary  principle,  but  it  probably  will 
bring  an  end  to  the  high  school  teachers’  boycott  of 
extracurricular  activities  (see  STUDENT  .ACTIVITIES). 

No  school  system  yet.  so  far  as  is  known,  has  met  the 
NEA’s  maximum  salary  goal  of  $8,000  annually.  Points 
out  Harold  F.  Clark.  Columbia  University  analyst  of 
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teaching  salaries  and  schoul  costs:  “In  1939,  many  ele¬ 
mentary  and  higli  scliot)!  teachers  were  making  S4.()00 
a  year.  In  tlie  meantime,  prices  have  doubled.  Maximum 
salaries  of  .'?8,U0()  are  in  order.” 

A  pionvor  in  uork-Nf iicly  N«‘h«‘nio»i.  Antioch 
College  at  Yellow  Springs.  Ohio,  is  urging  the  same  “get- 
out-and-work-for-awhile”  plan  for  faculty  members  that 
it  lias  long  insistetl  upon  for  sluilcnts.  .Vntioch  students 
study  a  semester,  then  work  for  a  term. 

If  present  arrangements  materialize,  Antioch  teachers 
will  regularly  take  leave  of  absence  to  hold  industry, 
business  and  government  jobs.  The  outside  work,  it  is 
believed,  would  broaden  fat  uity  members'  learning  and 
outlook.  It  also  would  relieve  over-staffing  should  en¬ 
rollments  decline. 

5-yoar  truininii  for  liiffli  M*houl  loarhorN 

is  now  required  by  four  states — Arizona,  California. 
\ew  York  and  Washington.  Thirty-eight  demand  bache¬ 
lor's  degrees.  Only  six  permit  high  school  certification 
with  less. 

.Most  changes  in  ccrliHcation  in  recent  years,  however, 
liave  concerned  elementary  teachers.  At  present,  17  states 
enforce  demands  for  four  years  of  training.  In  1910. 
only  nine  states  did  so. 

A  Manual  on  Certification  Requirements  for  School 
Personnel  in  the  I  nited  States  (Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments;  price:  TOcI  gives  details  on  certification  in  each 
state,  and  lists  all  state-authorized  teacher  education  in¬ 
stitutions,  noting  the  levels  and  fields  of  training  offered 
at  each.  The  manual  also  furnishes  up-to-date  information 
on  arrangements  among  states  to  accept  certificates  of  one 
another,  and  on  provisions  for  “conversion”  of  liberal 
arts  graduates  and  high  school  teachers  into  teachers  for 
elementary  schools. 

Comments  the  forewortl:  “There  is  a  strong  movement 
toward  establishing  the  bachelor’s  degree  as  the  minimum 
requirement  for  initial  teaching,  with  five  years  of  prepa¬ 
ration  for  permanent  or  continuing  certification  Jthat 
trend  is  led  by  Indiana.  Kentucky.  Virginia.  Washington. 
Mississippi!  .  .  .  and  toward  eliminating  the  unjustified 
difference  in  requirements  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers.” 

Also  of  significance:  many  new'  regulations  require 
1 1 )  that  the  fifth  year  of  preparation  he  completed  in 
connection  with  actual  teaching  service,  and  (2)  that 
regular  certificates  be  renewed  periodically  upon  presenta¬ 
tion  of  evidence  of  professional  growth. 

Fulbri|(h(  loac'hing  job  applieationts  for 

1952-53  must  be  in  by  October  15,  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  has  announced.  Next  year  there  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  200  openings. 

Assignments  fall  under  one  of  three  plans,  depending 
on  salary  arrangements: 

Plan  I:  Interchange  of  positions  with  teachers  in 
Canada.  France  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (These  teach¬ 
ers  are  paid  by  their  own  school  systems,  receive  travel 
grants  under  Fulbright  legislation.  Approximate  number 
of  positions  available:  1.33.1 

Plan  II:  Interchange  of  high  school  and  junior  col¬ 
lege  positions  among  teachers  whose  schools  will  grant 


leave  of  absence  without  salary,  and  will  pay  a  salary  I 
to  a  foreign  teacher.  ( Under  this  plan,  the  U.  S.  teacher 
receives  his  pay  in  foreign  currency,  or  a  Fulbright 
maintenance  grant.  His  travel  expenses  are  paid.  Jobs 
open:  Austria.  4;  Belgium  and  Luxembourg.  4;  France. 

4;  Italy,  6;  the  Netherlands,  10;  Norway,  5.  Usually, 
ability  to  speak  language  of  the  country  is  required. ) 

Plan  Ill:  Posts  for  teachers  who  can  secure  leave  of 
absence  without  salary,  or  for  those  not  currently  under 
contract.  (These  jobs — “one-way  exchange” — bring  no 
salaries,  but  maintenance  and  travel  grants  in  foreign 
currency.  Positions  waiting:  Egypt,  5;  Iran,  5;  the 
.Netherlands,  15;  Turkey,  5.) 

lO  fellowsbips  in  citizen  education  are  be 

ing  offered  by  the  Citizenship  Education  Project  at  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  this  year.  The  studies 
( doctorate  level )  are  designed  to  prepare  specialists  in 
citizenship  training. 

The  University  of  Chicago,  incidentally,  has  opened  a 
new  Center  for  Research  and  Training  in  Family  Life. 
.\mong  other  specialties,  advanced  work  in  the  teaching 
of  family  life  education  will  be  offered. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Family  Differentials  for  Teachers,"  Theodore  0.  Reyhner.  School 
Board  Jour.,  Aug.  1951.  400  N.  Broaduay,  Milwaukee  I.  (Ar 
investigation  of  family  allowance  plans  for  teachers.) 

Graduate  Study  in  Educatimi,  Nelson  B.  Henry,  editor.  U.  oi 
Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  .4ie.,  Chicago  37.  369p.  $2.75.  (The 
50th  yearbook  oj  the  Nat.  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.) 
Teachers  for  Today's  Schools,  Assn,  of  Supervision  &  Curriculum 
Development,  1201  16th  St.,  N.lf  .,  ff  ash.  6,  D.C.  $1.25.  ( .Inalysis 
of  student  orientation  in  teacher  education  institutions,  and 
of  pre-service  education.) 

"Lay  Participation  in  Determining  Salary  Schedules,"  John  J. 
.Moran  <£•  Robt.  .4.  Van  Auken.  ih-liool  hoard  Jour.,  Aug.  1951. 
400  North  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1.  (Work  of  a  citizens’  com¬ 
mittee  in  Schenectady,  N.Y.) 

Student  Teaching  Guide,  Edgar  M.  Tanruther,  editor.  Stall 

Teachers  College  Bookstore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  45p.  $lJ25.  1.4 
guide  for  use  of  student  teachers  and  supervising  teachers  in 
elementary  school.  It  was  prepared  jointly  by  student  teachers 
and  their  supervisors.) 

"Conditions  That  Lower  Teacher  Morale"  Paul  A.  Hedlund  & 
Foster  S.  Broun.  Nation’s  Schools,  Sept.  1951.  919  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  11.  (Results  of  a  survey  in  New  York.) 


Teaching  ^Methods  and  Problems 


Arithmetic  is  not  a  ^'^tool^’  subject,  and 

should  not  be  taught  as  such,  fusses  a  bulletin  written 
by  elementary  school  teachers  of  the  Central  New  York 
School  Study  Council.  For  the  past  40  years,  they  say, 
pupils  have  suffered  because  arithmetic  has  been  classified 
as  a  subject  to  be  memorized  for  later  use.  Unlike  spell¬ 
ing.  in  which  arbitrary  sound-symbol  associations  must 
be  learned  by  memory,  arithmetic  is  an  organized  body 
of  related  principles  and  understandings,  they  point  out. 

The  bulletin.  Developing  Meaningful  Practices  in  Arith¬ 
metic  (price:  S2)  may  be  ordered  from  the  Central  New 
York  School  Study  Council,  219  Slocum  Hall,  College 
Place,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  collection 
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of  techniques  for  developing  understanding  of  arithmetic, 
as  tried  out  by  teachers  in  tlie  council's  schools. 

of  introduction  from  pupils  are  the 

first  English  assignments  made  by  a  teacher  in  Butte, 
Mont.  Besides  giving  their  new  teacher  the  word  on  stu- 
Jent  interests,  the  letters  help  her  see  her  students  as 
they  see  themselves. 

READING  Of  SVEUAL  INTEREST 

Discipline  for  Freedom.  Assn,  for  Childhood  Education  Inter¬ 
national,  1200  loth  St.,  N.tt  If  ash.  3,  U.C.  30c.  (Articles  on 
discipline  reprinted  from  (diildlioud  Education.  > 

All  leathers  Can  Teatli  Heading.  Neu:  Jersey  Secondary  School 
Jmhfti'  Assn.,  do  Lester  1).  Beers,  1035  Kenyon  Aie.,  Plain- 
MNJ-  $!■  (How  students  reading  skills  can  be  strengthened 
hy  teachers  of  all  subjects.) 

Reading  and  N'ocabulary  Developinent.  Christian  Oliver  IT eber. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  TO  3th  Ate.,  N.Y.  11.  159p.  $2.  (A  manual 
lor  decelopmental  reading.) 

Secondary  Education:  Guidanee  —  Curriculum  —  Method,  C.  B. 

\ltndenhall  &  K.  J.  Arismi,n.  Shane  Associates,  119  If.  57th 
Sl„  ,V.l.  19.  (An  introduction  to  modern  leaching.) 


Currieuta 


.\nong  new  high  school  subjects,  none  seems 
to  be  catching  on  faster  than  developmental  reading.  At 
least  10  schools  in  the  Chicago  area  have  added  it  to  the 
curriculum  within  the  past  trvo  years.  This  fall,  three 
large  suburban  schools  introduced  it  for  the  first  time. 

Some  Chicago  area  programs  have  been  set  up  with 
the  help  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology's  reading 
service;  one  lias  had  the  ai<l  of  the  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  reading  clinic.  Other  schools  have  organized  their 
own. 

The  courses  are  not  necessarily  for  poor  readers.  They 
are  for  those  whose  reading  speed  and  comprehension,  as 
I  shown  by  diagnostic  tests,  are  not  up  to  the  level  of  ability. 

.Hasic  is  part  of  social  slutlios  in  some  junior 
high  schools.  Virgil  E.  Strickland,  associate  professor  of 
;  education,  Florida  State  University,  believes  the  plan 
is  effective.  He  says  (in  effect  I :  “By  studying  the  music 
of  a  country  or  period,  students  obtain  greater  insight 
info  the  people;  after  having  studied  the  times  and  cul¬ 
ture,  students  understand  its  music  better  and  appreciate 
it  more.” 

S®elal  §ludios  surveys  of  43  uatious.  com¬ 
pared  last  month  at  a  UNESCO  seminar  in  Paris,  show 
that  schools  all  over  the  world  are  lax  in  teaching  about 
other  countries. 

Prepared  by  the  International  Bureau  of  Education,  an 
over-all  report  analyzes  the  scope  of  courses  offered  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  pupils  in  history,  geogra¬ 
phy  and  social  studies.  Its  major  criticisms;  ( 1 )  emphasis 
on  national  history  and  geography  is  out  of  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  world  history  and  geography  (2) 
few  countries  try  to  provide  studies  in  cultural  geogra- 
plty  (3)  too  often,  instruction  in  history,  geography  and 
social  studies  is  not  provided  in  all  secondary  grades. 


To  widen  interests  of  students  and  encourage 
free-time  reading,  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami,  gives  “quality  points”  for  reading  cer¬ 
tain  books.  Amount  of  credit  depends  on  the  number 
and  type  of  books  read.  For  instance,  a  student  doesn't 
receive  points  for  books  in  his  own  field  of  study;  he 
must  choose  his  outside  reading  from  other  fields. 

Importance  of  schools  to  defense  has  been 
considered  by  Illinois  educators  and  laymen  who,  as 
participants  in  the  Illinois  Secondary  School  Curriculum 
Program,  have  come  forth  Avitli  a  292-page  volume.  The 
Schools  and  National  Security  (obtainable  from  McGraw- 

Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York  City,  for  S3.00).  The  report 
discusses  changes  and  new  emphases  needed  in  school 
curriculum  to  make  the  nation  more  secure. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Teaching  Americanism  in  California  Secondary  Schools,"  Her¬ 
bert  D.  Guinn  &  John  B.  Brinegar.  California  Schools.  July  1951. 
State  Dept,  of  Education,  Sacramento,  Calif.  (Objectiies  in 
citizenship  education,  and  suggested  experiences  and  activities. 
A  guide  for  the  curriculum  planner.) 

.Motion  Picture  Discrimination — .Vn  Annotated  Bibliugrapliy,  Edgar 
Dale  John  Morrison.  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio 
State  V.,  Columbus.  4lp.  30c.  (Materials  for  the  teacher  who 
wishes  to  introduce  instruction  on  discriminating  viewing  of  movies 
and  television.) 

“Some  Characteristics  of  the  Secondary  School  of  the  Future  in 
the  Light  of  Modern  Developments”  Howard  T.  Batchelder  & 
Shirley  H.  Engle.  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education.  May  1931. 
Indiana  II.,  Bloomington.  (Conclusions  of  a  workshop  on  “The 
Future  of  the  Secondary  School") 

Home  Economics  in  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  United 
States,  Beulah  I.  Coon.  Supt.  of  Documents,  II  ash.  25,  D.C.  58p. 
20c.  (A  picture  of  the  development,  purposes,  procedures,  or¬ 
ganization  and  facilities  for  home  economics  in  colleges.  The 
report  was  prepared  particularly  for  educators  of  other  countries.) 
.\sia  in  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  Leonard  S.  Kenworthy, 
do  the  author,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn  10.  44p.  50c.  ( A 
bibliography  of  classroom  materials  for  both  elementary  and  high 
schools.) 


Guidance 


In  life  adjustment  education,  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  adjustment  of  individual  students. 
Too  frequently  schools  claiming  “life  adjustment”  jrro- 
grams  have  adjusted  only  the  curriculum.  So  implies 
David  Segel,  specialist  in  tests  and  measurements  for  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

In  Frustration  in  Adolescent  Youth  (Superintendent  of 
Documents;  25c),  Mr.  Segel  summarizes  for  school  cur¬ 
riculum  planners  Avhat  psychologists  have  found  out 
about  the  behavior  of  adolescents,  and  the  frustration 
that  leads  some  of  them  to  leave  school.  (One  theory; 
all  processes  of  learning  and  all  activities  of  life  concern 
making  and  trying  to  meet  goals  for  achieving  “self- 
enhancement.”  When  an  individual  can  find  no  way  to 
meet  these  goals,  he  becomes  frustrated.) 

The  author  comments;  “Schools  have  been  operating 
on  the  assumption  that  their  students  are  in  a  motivated 
state,  and  that  such  deviations  as  occur  can  be  altered 
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by  changing  the  outward  environmental  situation.  A  new 
operation  is  needed  .  .  .  that  of  dealing  with  youth  in  a 
frustrated  state.  Here  the  process  is  not  one  of  changing 
the  environment,  but  of  helping  individual  youths  to 
adjust.”  The  booklet  gives  some  concrete  suggestions  on 
how  schools  can  do  this.  First  it  describes  a  counseling 
approach  to  identification  and  rehabilitation  of  frustrated 
students;  then  it  proposes  that  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
use  one  period  a  day,  or  perhaps  a  number  of  weeks 
j)er  year,  exclusively  for  individual  and  group  guidance. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Academic  Approach  to  Vocational  Guidance,”  Leon  L.  Ler- 
ner.  School  &  Society,  July  28,  1951.  15  Amsterdam  Ate.,  N.Y.  23. 
(Discussion  of  certification  requirements  for  guidance  counselors.) 
Junior  Guidance  Newsletter.  Science  Research  Associates,  57 
If.  Grand  Ate.,  Chicago  10.  (A  monthly  newsletter  on  develop¬ 
ments  in  elementary  school  guidance.  First  issue  appears  this  fall.) 
Personality  Characteristics  of  Bright  and  Dull  Children,  Georgia 
Frances  Lightfoot.  Bureau  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U.  I42p.  $2J5. 

Principles  of  Guidance  and  Pupil  Personnel  Work.  Arthur  Julius 
Jones.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  If.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18. 
(.4  revised  edition.) 


Student  Aetivitien 


Extra  pay  for  activitirs.  unless  they  are  con¬ 
ducted  during  regular  teaching  hours,  has  been  demanded 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  “Iti  no  other 
occupation,”  the  AFT  announced  at  its  annual  meeting 
last  month,  “is  a  worker  employed  to  jterform  exacting 
and  highly  technical  duties,  and  later  forced  to  render  on 
his  own  time  service  often  unrelated  to  the  job  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  do.” 

By  its  statement,  the  union  was  backing  up  action  of 
New  York  City  teachers  who,  for  more  than  a  year,  boy¬ 
cotted  after-hour  activity  jobs  to  strengthen  their  argu¬ 
ment  for  higher  pay.  Although  the  boycott  probably  will 
end  (see  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS),  teachers  and  their 
unions  are  still  incensed  at  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department  ruling  permitting  local  boards  to  revise  teach¬ 
er  work  hours  to  cover  late  afternoon  and  evening  activity 
jobs.  The  ruling  “puts  teachers  under  the  will  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  board  for  24  hours  of  each  day,”  AFT  Presi¬ 
dent  John  M.  Eklund  protested. 

Xational  Library  Day  has  been  set  for  Thursday, 
October  4,  by  the  American  Library  Assn.  Libraries  will 
make  use  of  the  date  to  call  attention  to  study  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  American  heritage,  scheduled  to  be  initiated 
by  many  public  libraries  this  year. 

Book  Week  is  scheduled  for  November  11  through  17. 
Scholastics  Magazine,  220  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City,  is 
again  supplying  materials  telling  schools  how  to  conduct 
book  fairs. 

To  stimulate  reading  in  an  elementary  school  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  the  librarian  has  placed  a  map  of  the  world 
on  the  library  bulletin  board.  Dotted  with  markers  bear¬ 
ing  children’s  names,  the  map  locates  settings  of  books 
in  circulation.  The  markers  tell  who  is  reading  them. 


Religion 


Vacation  Biblt^  schools  were  50  years  old  thL« 
past  summer.  The  first  was  started  in  New  \ork  just  a 
i>alf-century  ago  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Latest 
survey  revealed  that  about  55.000  summertime  Bible 
schools  enroll  approximately  4.000.000  children  each  year. 
Enrollment  is  progressix  cly  rising  ( many  schools  no* 
are  interdenominational!,  hut  the  length  of  the  Bible 
school  term  has  dropped  from  eight  to  two  weeks,  and 
children  in  attendance  are  younger. 

All  religious  study  is  nut  barred  in  publk 
schools  by  legal  restrictions  on  teaching  religion.  In  the 
September  issue  of  Nation's  Schools,  H.  V.  Williams,  pro 
lessor  of  education  at  Baylor  I'nixersity,  Waco,  Tex.,  sug 
gests  three  legal  approaches  to  religious  instruction:  (1| 
the  teaching  of  spiritual,  moral  and  ethical  values,  includ¬ 
ing  the  presentation  of  factual  information  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  church  and  religious  life,  as  show  n  by  the 
ideals  and  virtues  of  leading  Americans  of  the  past  (2i 
extension  of  weekday  ehurch  sehools.  to  he  held  after 
sehool  hours  in  those  states  where  released-time  educa¬ 
tion  is  banned  (3 1  Bible  literature  and  history  courses 
for  high  schools,  and  supplementary  readers  containing 
Bible  stories  for  the  elementary  grades. 

According  to  the  latest  count,  34  states  prohibit  the 
“teaching  of  religion”  in  public  schools;  10  do  not  permil 
reading  of  the  Bible:  13  do  not  allow  classroom  prayer; 
nine  have  rulings  against  repeating  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in 
classrooms. 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


^‘Stop  sale  of  candy  in  schools*'^  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers  urged  last  month.  1* 
would  have  no  candy  or  carbonated  beverages  tempting 
children  in  school  lunchrooms. 

A  Chicago  school  lunchroom  official  pointed  out  ho* 
such  a  ban  could  backfire.  If  children  cannot  get  sweet* 
at  school,  he  explained,  some  will  rush  to  a  corner  stort 
and  make  their  complete  lunch  candy  and  peanuts.  By 
keeping  youngsters  in  school  lunchrooms  at  noontime,  hr 
added,  schools  can  expose  them  to  proper  eating  habits. 

There's  a  new  way  to  float  vertically  that 
swimming  instructors  might  investigate.  Now  being  taught 
at  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  as  a  drown-preventior 
method,  it  is  said  to  require  three  times  less  energy  than 
traditional  water-treading,  and  to  be  better  than  hori¬ 
zontal  floating  if  there  are  waves. 

The  head  is  held  forward,  instead  of  up  or  back.  The 
swimmer  takes  a  breath  and  a  downward  stroke,  then 
rests.  He  holds  the  air  and  his  body  floats  slowly  up¬ 
ward.  A  little  push,  and  the  head  breaks  through  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  swimmer  lifts  his  face  to  exhale 
and  inhale,  then  drops  his  head  forward  and  goes  do*ii 
to  rest  again. 

Like  other  stay-alive-in-water  techniques,  the  Georgia 
Tech  method  depends  on  relaxation,  but  it  requires  lese 
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motion.  (For  a  full  description,  look  up  a  July  29  copy 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal's  magazine  section.) 

.48  9  polio  precaution^  school  authorities  in  many 
Sew  York  areas  are  postponing  immunization  of  pupils 
until  the  polio  season  ends  (the  date  is  in  doubt;  some 
say  October  1;  others,  November  1).  New  York’s  State 
Department  of  Health  thinks  the  postponement  wise. 

The  American  Medical  Assn,  doesn't  go  along  with  the 
recommendation.  It  wouldn't  stop  immunizations  during 
the  polio  season;  it  would  suspend  them  only  during  a 
polio  epidemic.  There's  still  considerable  doubt  that  im¬ 
munizations  increase  susceptibility  to  polio. 

CIRREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Evaluating  School  Lundies  and  Nutritional  Status  of  Children, 
Clarence  I'elat  &  others.  Siipl.  of  Documents,  Wash.  2-5,  D.C. 
S9p.  2.^c. 

Rhythms  in  Elementary  Education,  Elizabeth  L.  Sehon  &  Emma 
iou  O’Brien.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  101  Hth  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  247p. 

(.4  manual  to  help  teachers  improve  physical  education  with 
rhymes,  songs  and  rhythmic  games.) 
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Ford  radio-TV  workshop  for  production  of  cul¬ 
tural  and  educational  programs  (EDUC.4TION  SUM- 
M.iRY,  June  20)  starts  out  with  a  $1,200,000  grant  from 
the  foundation’s  Adult  Education  Fund.  Some  programs 
Hill  be  supplied  without  charge  to  commercial  stations: 
others  will  be  offered  for  sale  to  sponsors,  with  stations  re¬ 
ceiving  regular  revenue,  and  the  workshop  a  fee  for  pro¬ 
gram  production  costs.  First  workshop  television  films 
are  expected  to  be  finished  by  January.  In  the  meantime, 
the  project  will  turn  out  a  radio  scries.  The  People  Act, 
to  be  presented  by  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  start¬ 
ing  in  November. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Small  Schools  Can  Now  Afford  to  Operate  Radio  Stations,”  M. 
McCabe  Day.  Nation's  Schools,  Sept.  1951.  919  N.  Michigan 
Are.,  Chicago  II.  (Development  of  a  10-watt  radio  station  in 
Huntington,  Ind.) 
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Prospects  for  jobs  in  433  occupations  are 

set  forth  in  a  new  575-page  edition  of  the  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook,  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor’s  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Veterans  Administration.  The  new  issue  (order  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  sending  $3)  covers  145 
more  occupations  than  its  forerunner  in  1949,  and  gives 
not  only  prospects  for  employment,  but  describes  each 
occupation,  supplying  data  on  training  and  qualifications 
needed,  earnings  and  working  conditions. 

Because  of  the  defense  build-up,  job  outlook  in  most 
fields  is  good.  Among  the  most  promising  occupations: 
wgineering.  elementary  and  secondary  school  teaching 
(the  draft  and  call-up  of  reserves  are  expected  to  drain 


off  surplus  of  high  school  teachers),  health  professions, 
social  work,  library  work,  psychology  ,  accounting,  plumb¬ 
ing.  pipe-fitting,  construction  machine  ojrerating,  radio 
and  television  servicing,  electronics,  automobile  repair 
work,  foundry  work,  airline  transportation,  farming. 

In  these  occupations,  employment  may  be  hard  to  find: 
college  teaching,  law,  newspaper  reporting,  radio  announc¬ 
ing.  photography,  stone-masonry,  cement  finishing,  plas¬ 
tering.  painting,  paperhanging,  railroad  transportation, 
insurance  selling. 

rhieaffo^s  voeational  odneation*  its  purposes 
and  offerings,  have  been  described  in  a  well-illustrated 
brochure,  for  inspection  by  school  patrons.  This  Is  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  tells  citi¬ 
zens:  “Chicago’s  three  types  of  secondary  schools  stress 
two  things;  namely,  how  to  live  and  how  to  earn  a  living.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Creative  Leadership  of  Adult  Education,  Paul  L.  Essert.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  II.  333p.  $3.75.  (Scope,  problems 
and  potentialities  of  adult  education.) 

“Adult  Reading  Improvement  at  an  Army  Service  School,”  M. 
Robt.  Alien.  School  &  Society,  Aug.  4,  1951.  ( A  report  on  the 
value  of  reading  improvement  classes.) 

“Adult  Education  for  the  III,”  Anna  Mahoney.  Library  Jour., 
Aug.  1951.  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  (Information  on  adult  study 
and  rehabilitation  at  a  few  selected  hospitals,  and  on  hospital 
libraries.) 


Adult  Education 


As  the  averago  age  in  the  IJ.S.  rises,  some 
organizations,  including  a  few  public  schools,  have  been 
taking  an  increasing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  aging 
person.  Last  month  the  Federal  Security  Agency  an¬ 
nounced  a  service  for  these  groups:  a  newsletter  to  be 
published  periodically  as  material  on  programs  for  older 
persons  accumulates.  For  the  first  copy  of  Aging  (dated 
August  6),  write  Clark  Tibbitts.  Chairman.  Committee  on 
Aging  and  Geriatrics,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 

iSucc^ssful  building  of  adult  studies  depends 
first  and  foremost  on  proper  identification  of  adult  in¬ 
terests  and  needs,  points  out  a  bulletin  published  last 
month  by  the  Office  of  Education.  Some  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  methods  for  finding  out  what  type  of  courses  the  adult 
public  wants  are  those  which  are  seldom  used.  The  bul¬ 
letin  {Identifying  Educational  Needs  of  Adults;  price: 
35c)  suggests:  (1)  cultivate  “coordinators”  in  industry, 
business  and  community  organizations  who  watch  for 
opportunities  for  education  to  perform  a  service  (2)  ask 
business,  industrial,  labor  and  community  groups  to  sug¬ 
gest  courses  (3)  study  deficiencies  of  adults  in  the  com¬ 
munity  (4)  examine  census  and  similar  data  (5)  make 
surveys  of  industrial,  business,  and  civic  life. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“High  School  W ork  Experience  Programs  in  Action,”  Stuart 
Anderson.  School  Board  Jour.,  Aug.  1951.  400  N.  Broadway, 
Milwaukee  I.  (A  summary  of  work  experience  as  conducted  in 
38  school  systems.) 
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Education  Summary  •  September  5,  1951 


Parent^Teaeher 


If  open  houses  are  to  produee  results, 

more  must  be  offered  than  an  opportunity  for  parents 
to  wander  about  classrooms,  aimlessly  viewing  exhibits. 
August’s  School  Executive  describes  an  open  house  con¬ 
ducted  last  year  by  Lincoln  school,  Pueblo,  Colo.  First, 
parents  assembled  in  the  auditorium  for  a  talk  on  the 
school’s  philosophy.  Then  they  were  asked  to  visit  one 
classroom  in  which  they  had  children  enrolled.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  for  parents  with  more  than  one  child  in  school: 
“Choose  the  room  of  the  child  you  know  the  least.” 

Home  visits  by  teachers  are  being  encouraged 
throughout  West  Virginia,  where  last  year  elementary 
schools  kept  records  on  the  number  of  parents  visiting 
schools,  and  on  the  number  of  teachers  visiting  homes. 
The  results,  averaged:  95  parents  made  visits  to  each  ele¬ 
mentary  school;  each  teacher  made  16  trips  to  homes. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  incidentally,  finds  that  home-visiting 
is  vastly  aided  by  its  12-month  employment  plan  under 
which  teachers  are  in  service  throughout  June  and  July. 
Many  schedule  calls  on  parents  for  summer  afternoons. 


Building  and  Equipment 


Ouly  schools  of  reluforced  eoucrete  will  be 
built  this  year  in  New  York  City.  By  using  reinforced 
concrete  construction  only,  the  school  board  expects  to 
achieve  a  50%  saving  in  steel  in  the  35  schoolhouses 
scheduled  to  go  up. 

Special  allocation  of  steel  for  lockers  was 

made  last  month  to  permit  manufacturers  to  fill  urgently 
needed  requirements  at  220  schools  and  four  colleges. 

Among  other  new  NPA  directives:  (1)  one  providing 
technical  and  scientific  laboratories  with  priorities  assist¬ 
ance  for  obtaining  scarce  materials  (2)  one  prohibiting 
all  new  college,  school  or  library  construction  requiring 
more  than  two  tons  of  steel  and  200  pounds  of  copper. 
unle.ss  the  prime  contractor  receives  an  authorized  con¬ 
struction  schedule  and  allotment  of  these  materials. 

First  loan  for  dormitory  housing  under  the 
Housing  .Act  of  1950  has  been  approved  by  the  Housing 
&  Home  Finance  Agency.  The  loan  goes  to  Norwich  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  military  college  at  Northfield,  Ver. 

Forty  other  loan  applications  are  under  review.  For 
acceptance,  proof  must  be  established  that  the  defense 
effort  will  be  impaired  or  delayed  without  the  additional 
student  living  facilities.  Of  the  $300,000,000  for  college 
housing  originally  authorized  by  Congress,  only  $40,- 
000,000  has  been  released  to  date. 

Brware  of  ^^mnltlple  use’’  audllorlums,  an 

article  in  the  August  School  Executive  cautions.  The  least 
successful  of  all.  Architect  Harry  W.  Gillies  of  Perkins  & 
Will,  White  Plains.  N.  Y.,  says,  is  the  auditorium- 
gymnasium. 


New  CloHHroom  Material 

Arts  St  Crafts  Teachers  .  .  .  might  investigate  a  new 
bibliography  of  free  and  inexpensive  "how-to-make- 
it”  booklets.  Some  of  the  more  unusual  categories 
covered  in  the  list:  beadcraft,  cartooning,  masks, 
jewelry,  basketry,  felt,  kites,  model  building,  plastics, 
puppets,  textile  stenciling.  For  a  copy,  send  50c 
to  the  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Teachers  College, 
Temple  L.,  Philadelphia  22. 

Persons  Planning  Student  Parties  ...  can  find  help 
in  another  new  bibliography  available  from  the  above 
source.  “Let’s  Have  Fun!”  tells  where  to  get  sugges¬ 
tions  on  all  kinds  of  indoor  and  outdoor  games  for 
children's  parties  and  picnics.  It  costs  25c. 

Another  recent  publication  of  the  Temple  Curri¬ 
culum  Laboratory  is  worthy  of  notice,  particularly 
by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  aid  teachers  in  locating 
curriculum  materials.  “You  Can  Get  It  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,”  a  compilation  of  free  and  inexpensive  leaching 
aid  resources  in  the  community,  should  be  particular¬ 
ly  helpful  to  local  teachers. 

To  Classes  Studying  Iran  .  .  .  the  British  Public 
Information  Services  (30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  N.Y.)  recommends  its  film  Struggle  for  Oil. 

Elementary  Teachers  Seeking  Aids  .  .  .  can  find 
many  in  a  new  edition  of  Elementary  Teachers  Guide 
to  Free  Curriculum  Materials,  published  by  the 
Educators  Progress  Service.  Ratidolph,  Wis.  Its  price: 
S4.50. 

For  the  Audio-Visual  Director  .  .  .  comes  the  1951 
edition  of  the  Educators  Guide  to  Free  Slidefilms,  also 
prepared  by  the  Educators  Progress  Service.  total 
of  504  slidefilms  are  listed.  Cost :  $3. 

Students  Needing  Ideas  for  Themes  .  .  .  are  given 
this  suggestion  by  Life:  “Use  our  ‘What’s  in  a  Pic¬ 
ture’  page  for  inspiration.”  Teachers  may  obtain  re¬ 
prints  of  the  picture  series  from  Life’s  Educational 
Service.  Room  1-91,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York 
20.  N.Y. 

For  Second-Grade  Arithmetic  .  .  .  there  will  soon 
be  a  visual-activity  text.  Numbers  in  Action.  To  be 
released  this  fall  by  Scott-Foresman,  it  will  follow  the 
visual  text  for  first-grade  pupils.  Numbers  We  See. 

Upper-Grade  and  Junior  High  Science  .  .  .  will 
benefit  from  five  new  issues  in  the  “Science  Teaching 
Today”  booklet  series  (the  National  Science  Teachers 
A.ssn.’s  answer  to  the  need  for  supplementary  mate¬ 
rial  on  science  demonstrations  and  experiments). 
Their  titles:  Experiences  with  Heat,  Experiences 
with  Fuels  and  Fire.  Experiences  with  Magnethm 
and  Electricity,  Experiences  with  Sound.  Experiences 
with  Light  and  Color.  Each  costs  75c.  Orders  should 
be  sent  to  the  association  at  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

For  Primary  Grade  Science  .  .  .  the  Winston  Co. 
suggests  use  of  its  new  three-text  “Understanding 
Science”  series.  Individual  titles:  /  Wonder  Why, 
Seeing  Why  and  Learning  Why.  All  stress  activities. 

Study  Groups  Concerned  with  Mental  Health  .  .  . 
might  look  into  a  new  listing  of  50  films,  prepared 
by  the  National  Institute  for  Mental  Health.  A  copy 
may  be  purchased  for  .50c  from  Health  Publications, 
216  N.  Dawson  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
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